London Charivari"

\ or the lightening of out thoughts here are two pairs of
^figures. All four of them are embryonic, in the sense
I that the butterfly is foreshadowed in the chrysalis. That
j is to say, they contain a prophecy the span of which has
but just been reached. Their lengthening shadow touched our-
selves and then receded. We have all seen persons who resembled
them.

It is the dude in coat and trousers. The nineteenth century man.
The fop, or masher, or any other name for him. This was man's
livery for a hunded years and more. Upon occasion he wore it for
his coffin. It is outmoded. The boots, with their long toes, strap
into the trousers. None of our four tyros has seen a steamboat, or
set foot inside a train. It is not their fault; for this is just before that
time. All the same, they are ghosts of a hundred summers, of a
hundred seasons, whom we have before us in this evil hour. They
are Monstrosities of 1816 and 1821. And we must give that word
its true significance, for in a hundred years it has changed its
meaning. To be called a monster was a half-endearment. It meant
something excessive and without restraint; or a person whose
attentions were flattering, or even welcomed. At the same time,
an extravagance, an absurdity. The feminine Monstrosities were
not so favoured by the artist. Perhaps the eighteenth century was
not quite dead, when men had been the peacocks and women were
the hens. This male ascendancy had lingered on. It was men who
wore colours; and, on the part of women, anything but simplicity
was a presumption. Their attempts at fashion are a mere absurdity.
The men of the Monstrosities are more directly funny, though
their vanity is not attacked. They are drawn, half-mocking, half in
admiration.

But we must come nearer. We must feel and touch their
clothes, and hear their voices. First of all, to the Monstrosities of

* Begun on the 13 June, 1940, the day the German armies entered Paris.
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